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DR.  LOWDEKmILK  to  VISIT  REGION  k 


Dr,  1¥.  C,  Lowdermilk  of  YiTashington,  D,  C.,  assistant  chief  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  will  spend,  th©  period  March  15-April  12  in 
Region  4 to  present  an  illustrated  discussion  of  the  subject  ’’Soil  Erosion 
and  Civilization"  and  to  observe  progress  of  soil  and  water  conservation 
in  state  soil  conservation  districts  and  in  Service  units. 

The  illustrations  will  include  100  colored  slides  made  from 
selected  pictures  taken  by  Dr,  Lowdermilk  during  a I5  months'  survey  in 
Europe,  North  Africa,  and  the  Near  East, 

Dr.  Lowdermilk,  who  was  chosen  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  begin  a survey  of  the  experience  of  older  countries  in  the  use  of  land 
as  it  relates  to  soil  erosion,  soil  and  water  conservation,  and  torrential 
flood  control,  traveled  more  than  '^0,000  miles  by  train,  airplane,  auto- 
mobile, and  afoot  in  I7  countries  of  the  Old  lYorld,  He  visited  I2l+  areas 
of  special  interest. 

His  studies  took  him  into  England,  Scotland,  Holland,  France, 

Italy,  Egj^pt,  Algeria,  Tunisia,  Lybia,  Trans- Jordan,  Palestine,  Lebanon, 
Syria,  and  Iraq. 

Entering  the  Western  Gulf  Region  at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  March  lb.  Dr, 
LoT(-:dermilk  will  speak  there  that  night  and  visit  Broken  Arrow  and  Muskogee, 
Other  speaking  engagements  tentatively  scheduled  -will  include;  Stillwater, 
Okla.,  March  I8,  morning  meeting  with  agricultural  senior  students  of 
Oklahoma  a.  & a.  College  and  night  meeting  in  college  auditorium^  Konawa, 
Okla.,  March  19,  night  meetiiig;  Elk  City,  Okla.,  March  21,  night  meeting; 
Abilene,  Texas,  March  25,  night  meeting;  Denton,  Texas,  March  27,  morning 
meeting;  Temple,  Texas,  March  28,  night  meeting;  College  Station,  Texas, 
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March  29,  night  meeting  in  Quion  Hall  at  fexas  A.  & M.  Collegej  Nacogdoches 
Texas,  April  1,  night  meetingj  Natchitoches,  La.,  April  2,  afternoon  meet- 
ing at  Louisiana  State  Normal  College;  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  April  5,  afternoon 
meeting  at  Louisiana  State  University;  Lafayette,  La.,  April  I;.,  afternoon 
meeting  at  Southwestern  Louisiana  Institute;  Huston,  La.,  April  5,  after- 
noon meeting  at  Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute;  Little  Rock,  Ai'k.,  April  8 
address  conference  of  district  supervisors  of  Region  5 of  F.  S.  A.;  Conway, 
^Ark.,  April  9,  morning  meeting  at  Arkansas  State  Teachers  College;  Russell- 
ville, Ark.,  April  9,  night  meeting  at  Arkansas  Polytechnic  Institute; 
Jonesboro,  Ark.,  April  10,  night  meeting  Arkansas  State  College,  and  April 
11,  address  soil  conservation  district  supervisors  in  meeting  sponsored 
by  Eastern  Arkansas  Yoimg  Business  Men’ s Club.  ^ 

Dr.  Lowdermilk’ s tour  of  the  Old  World  included  many  of  the  familiar 
scenes  of  Biblical  history.  From  fcg5'T>t  he  passed  over  to  the  land  of 
Goshen,  into  the  desert  of  Sinai,  Southern  Moab,  and  across  the  Jordan  to 
Jericho,  where  he  found  the  quarrel  of  Cain  and  Abol  still  going  on  in 
repeated  struggles  between  tent  dwellers,  shepherds  and  farmers. 

The  Promised  Land,  which  yeArd  Age  was  flowing  with  milk 

and  honey,  he  found  to  be  ’’a  sad  commentary  on  man’ s stev/ardship  of  the 
earth.”  A scene  near  Hebren  in  the  hills  of  Judaea,  on  the  road  from 
Beersheba  to  Jerusaleia,  shows  the  soil  washed  off  the  slopes  to  bare  rocks 
and  lodged  in  the  valleys. 

From  Trans-Jordan  across  the  Syrian  steppe  to  Mesopotamia,  the 
traditional  land  of  the  ’’Garden  of  Eden,”  he  found  mighty  Babylon  a salty 
desolation  and  Mesopotamia  the  graveyard  of  11  empires  v/hich  have  risen 
and  fallen  during  the  past  7,000  yfjars. 

The  famous  historic  forests  of  the  Cedars  of  Lebaiion,  he  relates, 
became  the  timber  supply  of  the  treeless  alluvial  plains  of  the  Nile  and 
Mesopotamia.  When  the  Phoenicians  turned  to  ship  building  and  sea  trade, 
timber  cutting  vms  pushed  up  the  slopes  and  the  cultivation  line  followed. 
And  the  forests  have  retreated  before  the  axe  and  hoe  until  only  a few 
remnants  of  the  forest  are  left. 

Dr.  Lowdermilk  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  on  these 
slopes  that  the  tiller  of  the  soil  of  western  civilization  first  encounter- 
ed the  hazards  of  slope  cultivation  and  of  soil  erosion  between  l4.,000  and 
5,000  years  ago.  Prior  to  that,  agriculture  was  confined  to  the  flat 
alluvial  lands  of  the  Nile  and  Mesopotamia^  The  efforts  to  control  erosion 
which  began  in  ancient  Phoenicia  more  than  I4.O  centuries  ago,  he  ranks  with 
the  discovery  of  fire.  These  efforts  have  reached  their  highest  develop- 
ment in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time.  Dr.  Loudermilk  says,  and 
upon  their  success  or  failure  depends  the  salvation  of  the  American  way 
of  life,  experiences  of  the  past  indicate. 

After  500  years  of  exploitation  of  the  natural  resources  of  a new 
continent,  the  United  States  has  reached  a transition  stage  between 
exploitive  occupation  and  sustained  conservation  of  its  land  resources. 

Dr.  Lowdermilk  says.  During  the  past  six  years  of  a nationwide  under- 
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taking  in  land  conservation  and  erosion  control,  much  has  been  learned, 
but  much  still  romeins  to  be  learned. 

Dr.  Lowdermilk's  survey,  made  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
experience  of  the  older  countries,  both  ancient  and  modern,  has  produced 
convincing  evidence  of  the  need  in  this  country  for  bringing  to  bear  all 
available  resourcefulness,  ingenuity,  and  ability  in  solution  of  this 
problem  now  r/hile  great  areas  of  good  land  still  remain, 
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THJAAWS  VOTE  ON  2^  SOIL  CONSERVATION  DISTRICTS 


Landowners  residing  in  22  proposed  Texes  soil  conservation  districts 
will  go  to  the  polls  Saturday,  March  9*  to  vote  on  the  question  of  creat- 
ing these  soil  conservation  districts  for  a cooperative  attack  on  soil 
erosion  and  other  land  use  problems. 

The  elections  are  the  first  to  be  held  imder  authority  of  a state 
law  passed  in  1959.  More  than  22,675*900  acres  are  in  the  22  proposed 
districts. 

The  proposed  districts  in  which  elections  will  be  held  March  9» 
with  the  approximate  number  of  acres  and  the  counties  which  lie  wholly 
or  partly  in  these  districts,  are  ns  follows; 

Western  Gulf  Region 

Harrison  County,  55^,000  acres ^ Lavaca-Navidad  (Lavaca,  DeWitt  and 
Gonzales  Counties),  86ip>000  acres;  Sulphor-Cypress  (Titus,  Camp,  Morris 
and  Franklin  Counties),  75^*900  acres;  Karnes  (Karnes,  Bee,  Goliad  and 
Live  Oak  Counties),  1,296,000  acres;  Hamilton-Coryel  Counties,  1,228,000 
acres;  Central  Colorado  ( Coleman,  Runnels , Taylor  and  Callahan  Counties), 

1.168.000  acres;  Concho  (Concho,  Tom  Green,  McCulloch  and  Menard  Counties), 

1.088.000  acres;  LI  Paso-Hudspeth  Counties,  1,576,000  acres;  Comal-Hays* 
Guadalupe  Counties,  960,000  acres. 

Wilson  County,  591+, 000  acres;  Nacogdoches  (Nacogdoches  and  Rusk 
Counties),  817,000  acres;  Denton-Elm  Fork  (Denton,  Collin,  Grayson,  Cooke 
Montague  and  Wise  Counties),  1,520,000  acres;  Bedias  Creek  (Madison, 

Grimes,  Walker  and  Leon  Counties),  352,000  acres;  Martin-lioward  (martin, 
Howard,  Glassock  and  Midland  Counties),  1,232,000  acres;  Concho-Colorado 
(Tom  Green,  Concho,  Runnels,  Coke,  Nolan  and  Taylor  Counties),  1,664,000 
acres;  Duck  Creek  (Dickens,  Kent,  and  Stonevmll  Counties),  1,021+, 000 
acres;  Kaufman-Van  Zandt  (Kaufman,  Van  Zandt  I'Jid  Dallas  Counties),  750*000 
acres;  Hays-Caldwell-Travis  Counties,  8Ij.8,000  acres;  Bovrie  County,  556*720 
acres . 

Southern  Groat  Plains  Region 

Bailey-Larab-Hockloy  Counties,  1,858,000  acres;  Dawson-Lynn  Counties, 
1,151*000  acres,  and  Floyd  County,  61+7*000  acres. 
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Simon  E.  Wolff ^ Discusses; 

BUFFi.LO  GEASS  DISTHIBDTlUli  ABD  ADAPTED  SOIL  AREAS 
IR  THE  rA-,STEHH  GULF  liEGION 

Adapted  Soil  Areas,  in  the  order  of  their 
importdnco : 1 Ofand  Prairie,  P.  Rolling 

Red  Plains  soils,  3»  High  Plains  (dll  in 
Oklahoma  and  Texas),  I4,  Edwards  Plateau, 

5.  Blaokland  Praii'ie,  and  6.  Coast  Prairie 
(the  last  thr^e  in  Texas). 

Natural  Barriers  from  East  to  West:  1.  Residual 
(acid)  &o’iTs''llH'ola”^3^^^  materials, 

2.  Timber,  J.  Upland  tall  grass  under  moder- 
ately high  rainfall,  4.  Igneous  or  granitic 
(acid)  soils,  5*  Deep  loose  sands,  and  6.  Low 
rainfall  coupled  with  high  soil  temperatures. 


In  the  so-called  virgin  condition  before  the  TfhitG.miin  entered  the 
region  to  live,  the  Blackland  and  Grtind  Prairies  of  Texas  were  principally 
areas  of  tall  and  midgrasses.  These  prairies  no  doubt  presented  a sight 
which  few  persons  can  picture  clearly -today,  probably  in  small  and  even 
in  large  areas  the  taller  grasses  were  burned  naturally  or  by  the  Indians 
and  grazed  rather  closely  by  animals.  If  so,  these  areas  under  such  treat- 
ment were-  mostly  covered  with  the  short  bunch  grasses  and  buffalo  grass. 
Curly  mesquite,  another  running  grass,  was  too  scattered  to  be  of  any 
importance  here,  but  there  is  considerable  evidence  to  show  that  buffalo 
grass  was  present  throughout  most  of  the  areas  of  limy  soils  in  the  region. 

Because  of  the  intenseness  juid  yearlong  methods  of  grazing  after 
the  v/hite  man  ceirae  to  reside,  the  taller  grasses  were 'Closely  grazed  and 
buffalo  grass  spread  rapidly.  Today  buffalo  grass  may  be  found  in  fairly 
pure  stands  in  many  localities  and  is  highly  valued  for  pasture.  In  many 
sections,  this  grass  produces  large  crops  of  seeds,  and  yields  from 
sweepings  wdth  rough  br'boms  have  been  as  high  as  150-200  pounds  per  aertj. 
Today  records  of  plantings  of  seed  and  transplantings  of  sod  of  buffalo 
grass  show  that  it  may  be  used  to  an  advantage  and  at  a lo-w  cost  in  both 
the  uneroded  and  badly  eroded  shallow  and  deep  soils  of  medium  and  heavy 
texture  derived  from  the  weathering  of  limy  matcric.ls. 

Parts  of  the  Edwards  Plateau  should  be  considered  as  excellent  for 
buffalo  grass,  but  throughbut ' a "greater  part  of  the  plateau  curly  mesquite 
is  the  more  important  upland  grass  under  the  kind  of  grazing  now  carried 
on,  Buffalo  grass  is  next  in  importance  but  it  generally  is  found  in  the 
more  moist  areas. 

Agronomist,  Nursery  Division,  Western  Gulf  Region. 


Tho  Western  Praities  and  Rolling  Plains  soils  once  supported  and 
Vvrere  formed  und'er  a.  rullrly  dense  cover  of  ” mixed  grasses  with  the  tailor 
ones  the  most  important  under  virgin  coxiditions.  'But  under  the  treatment 
those  soon  gave  way  to  thvj  short  grasses,  as  buffa.lo,  the  gramas,  and 
curly  mosquito  (the  lust  only  in  Texas),  Much  of  the  acreage  of  heavy 
deep  soils  has  been  under  cultivation  for  many  years.  Since  the  desire 
is  for  diversification  and  conservation  there  has  been  some  movement  to 
regrass  some  of  this  cultivated  land.  This  is  particularly  true  in  wind- 
bloivn  soil  areas.  Where  lands  have  been  allowed  to  naturally  regrass 
the  resulting  vegetation  has  not  alxvays  heen  of  the  desirable  kind.  It 
is  believed  that  on  the  loams  and  clays  a limited  use  of  buffalo  grass 
either  alone  or  in  a mixture  can  vrell  b©  considoned.  However,  failures 
to  obtain  stands  may  be  the  rule  ratJu’r  than  the  e^Kception  because  of 
erratic  rainfall  and  soil  moisture  which  may  ppuvont  germination  of  seeds 
and  survival  of  seedlings.  Certainly  the  problems  of  individual  ureas 
should  be  studied  before  attempting  large  se,edln.gs.  Local  areas  now  free 
of  buffalo  grass  should  be 'tested. 

The  Coast  Prairie  onoe  supported  dense  stand  of  mixed  tall  grasses 
mth  a light" stand  of  buffalo  grass  interspersod.  Close  grazing  in 
localities  has  aided  the  spread  of  buffalo  In  the  heavy  soils,  on 

cultivated  land,  seiedixigs  and  sodding  should  produce  good  stsaxds  if  handled 
as  0.  cultivated  crop. 

In  the  Rio  Grande  Plains  the  artificial  seeding  and  sodding  of 
buffalo  grass  is  a 'ddubtf\u"  practio®  even  whor®  moisture  and  soils  favor 
its  establishment  because  of  the  rjcurring  droughts  and  consistently  high 
soil  temperatures. 

The  Acid  Soils 

The  acid  soils  throughout  the  Western  Gulf  Region  are  quite  free 
of  buffalo  grass,  even  though  widely  separated  local  grass  areas  are  not 
uncommon.  In  general  these  soils  ■were  occupied  by  the  mixed  hardwoods 
and  pine  and  by  hardvxoods,  and  include  nearly  all  of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana 
and  a sizable  strip  on  the  eastern  sides  of  Oklahoma  and  Texas.  The  geo- 
logic origin  of  the  parent  materials  forming  these  soils  may  be  fairly 
distinct  as  to  tige,  Tho  presence  of  shade  coupled  v:ith  the  growth  of  timber 
in  this  high  or  moderately  hir;h  rainfall  where  leaching  is  rsipid  has  pre- 
vented the  encroachraent  of  huffalc  grass.  Even  where  limestone  outcrops 
and  alkaline  soils  are  formed  under  tall  grass  there  is  no  buffctlo  grass. 
However,  small  islands  of  this  grass  x;re  ocoo.sionally  found  on  the  middle 
and  lower  floodplains  of  some  of  the  rivers;  e,g..  Red,  Sabine  and  Keohes, 
that  have  a part  of  their  drainage  from  lands  where  buffwdo  grass  thrives. 
Seeds  brought  by  flood  waters  from  the  upper  reaches  of  these  rivers 
probably  have  been  the  source  of  such  local  areas.  The  soils  of  such 
areas  arc  neutral  or  either  slightly  acid  or  slightly  basic  because  they 
were  formed  from  flood  trtuisplantod  soil  materials  of  the  central  and 
western  Oklahoma  and  Texas  uplands. 
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Ez^gtern  .Prairie 

West  , of  th’o  timber  country  e.n.d  running  the  full  length  of  if  through 
Oklahoma  c.Jid  Texas,  there  is  a nurrovir  to  broad  nt-turi.!  grassland  known  as 
the  eastern  prairie  or  tall  grass  prairie.  In  Oklahoma  big  bluestem  is 
the  most  important  grass  in  this  prairie  while  farther  south  in  Texas  little 
bluestem  becomes  more  important.  The  rainfall  in  this  strip  is  moderately 
high  and  soil  leaching  may  be  slow  or  rapid,  depending  upon  the  subsoils. 
Much  of  this  grassed  strip  has  acid  soils.  In  oast  central  Texas  these 
grade  into  black  waxy  alkaline  to  neutral  soils,  derived  from  mc:.rl  or  lime- 
stone, of  the  blackland  prairie.  Wherever  the  topsoils  or  subsoils  are 
alkaline,  buffalo  grass  was  usually  present  in  the  original  cover  but 
was  not  important  until  intensive  grazing  reduced  the  stature  and  the 
density  of  the  tall  grasses,  after  which  buffalo  grass  spread  rapidly. 

Today  many  pastures  on  soils  derived  from  chalk,  marl  and  limy  clays  are 
mainly  covered  with  buffi.:,! o grass. 

Cross  Timbers 

West  of  this  prairie  strip,  but  not  forming. a continuous  body  is  a 
large  irregular  timbered'  area  called  the  Cross  Timbers.  Tall  grass  open- 
ings are  not  infrequent  in  the  Cross  Timbers.  Because  the  soils  are 
generally  sandy  and  some  of  the  subsoils  rather  impervious  to  water,  under 
these  two  extremes  buffalo  grass  will  not  grow  extensively,  However,  areas 
of  limy  soils  are  occasionally  found  in  the  Cross  Timbers,  and  there 
buffalo  grass  may  also  be  found,  but  is  nowhere:  common. 

None  of  the  soils  derivod  from  igneous  soil  materials  have  buffalo 
grass  grovfing  on  them  and  none  may  be  considered  useful  for  this  grass 
unless  they  are  mixed  with  other  soil  materials  such  as  the"  Pormioji  Red 
beds. 

Other  Areas 


Scc.ttered  throughout  western  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  either  along  the 
larger  streaias,  or  elsewhere,  are  large  areas  of  deep  or  loose  sands 
which  have,  or  ht.d  a cover  of  tall  grasses,  or,  tall  grasses  mixed  with 
shrubs  ( shinnory  or  sagebrush),  Buffalo  grass  is  not  common  in  these 
a-reas,  although  it  may  be  fouiad  locally. 

In  Southw^est  Texas  where  low  rainfall  and  high  soil  and  air  temper- 
atures predominate' ' during  much  of  the  growing  season,  the  bunch  grasses 
predominate.  In  the  water  retaining  basins  and  flats  the  salt-tolerant 
grasses  are  most  common.  Buffalo  grass  is  to  be  found  only  locally  and 
in  the  favorable  sites. 
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wo  ra  OPERiiTING  pISTKICTS  IP  OKLkHOi^ 


The  U.  S.  Dc;partinent  of  Agriculture  end  tlie  supervisors  of  the 
Grady  County  tmd  Okfuskee  Soil  Conservation  Districts  of  Oklahoma  have 
entered  into  memoranda  of  undorsttuading.  This  action  increased  to  23 
the  operating  districts  in  Okltiioma,  but  there  rentained  10  organized 
districts  which  had  not  entered  into  memoranda  with  the  Department. 

The  Grady  County  District,  which  covers  Ji6&,600  acres  in  Grady 
County,  has  headquarters  at  Rush  Springs,  Supervisors’  headquarters  for 
the  Okfuskee  District  arc  at  Okemah.  This  district  comprises  535»i+27 
acres  in  Okfuskee  County, 

On  Januany  31»  Lqo  S.  Wortman,  state  coordinator  for  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  in  Oklahoma,  reported  that  1,7^7  farmers  operating 
326,687  acres  had  entered  into  agreement  with  21  of  the  State’s  soil 
conservation  districts.  Iii  addition,  ^0  fo.rm  plans  had  been  completed 
and  presented  to  the  farmers  for  signature.  These  plans  covered  6,990 
acres.  There  were  303  farm  plans,  for  76,3-15  acres,  in  process  of  pre- 
paration. 

Wortnuxn's  compilation  showed  that  1|.,707  persons  had  made  aapplioation 
to  the  district  supervisors  for  assistance  in  conserving  their  soil,  water, 
timber  and  wildlife  resources. 

Conservation  surveys  had  been  comple-ted  on  3>289,i4l7  acre^  on 
January  31» 

In  Jixnuary  the  districts  sponsored  26  educational  meetings,  which 
had  a total  attendance  of  83I  persons.  Ten  meetings  were  held  with  groups 
of  farmers  to  discuss  planning  and  program  execution, 

- scs  - 

DISTRICT  PROGRESS  IK  LOaiSIid^A 


The  eight  operating  Louisiana  soil  conservation  districts  hud  entered 
into  agreements  with  1,209  farmers  on  Feburary  1,  according  to  a report 
compiled  by  H.  B.  Martin,  acting  state  coordinator  for  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  These  agreements  covered  227,332  acres.  At  the  time  of  the  report 
136  additional  farm  plans,  far  57»8l7  acres,  were  in  process  of  planning. 

• Tt.e  supervisors  of  the  Louisiana  districts  have  received  '^,'^10  re-  ■ 

quests  fo:  .'.ssistenco  from  farmers  v;ho  control ‘676,606  acres.  Conservation 
surveys  have  been  completed  on  713>759  acres. 

Six  education^..!  meetings,  with  an  attendance  of  584  persons,  wore 
held  in  the  districts  in  January, 
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Fi!iETILIZATION--i.N  AID  IH  PASTURE  DEVELOPivlEMT 


By  W»  M.  Nixon 
Associate  Agronomist 


Tho  economic  foc-sibility  of  applying  .complete  treatment,  including 
adequate  fertilization,  to  pastui’es  in  the  Coastal  Plains  sections  of  the 
Western  Gulf  Region  is  strikingly  'illustrated  by  results  obtained  on  a 
seri.s  of  domonstr:..tion  plots  established  in  this  section. 

Thirty- tvro  demonstrution  pastures,  each  5 s^'^cres  in  size,  -wore 
established  during  1958- c^nd  1959  in  Service  demonstration  project  areas 
of  the  Coasts, 1 Plains.  Complete  fertilization  and  sodding  were  applied 
on  these  pastures. 

An  outstc'uiding  result  of  complete  treatment  was  the  .tremendous 
increase  in  carrying  capacity  on  11  of  the  demonstration  plots  established 
at  Mount  PloL-sJUit  and  .i'Io.oogdochcs . On  four  of  the  plots  the  carrying 
capacity  was  doubled  and  increased  by  one- third  on  the  other  7* 

Although  results  from  other  plots  ho^ve  not  been  as  .outstanding, 
all  arc  responding  rapidly  to  treatment  tind  are  serving  a useful  purpose 
in  demonstrating  to  the  faraer  that  a carefully  developed  pasture  is  an 
economic  cissot. 

Thoustuids  of  acres  of  badly  eroded  land  which  could  not  be  profitably 
cultiva.ted  hf' v^^  been  converted  to  pasture  in  the  humid  sections  of  the 
Western  Gulf  Region.  The  first  job  to  be  completed  on  this  Ifmd  was  the 
establishment  of  an  adequate  vegetative  cover  to  prevent  the  loss  of  addi- 
tional topsoil. 

On  .most  of  these  areas,  Bermud..^  grass  was  used  to  bind  :,aid  hold  the 
soil.  But  the  establishiuent  of  a base  grass  on  permanent  pasture  land 
do.js  not  mark  the  end  of  the  job. 

Bermuda  grass  is  an  excellent  erosion  control  plant,  the  host  base 
pasture  grass  ever  used  in  tlie  South  ^.nd  is  readily  eaten  by  livestock 
during  a large  part  of  the  year. 

But  a pasture  is  not  yielding  its  greatest  potential  return  if  the 
only  forage  provided  is  Borraud;..  grass.  The  prof it<...bl>:j  pasture  contains 
a well  balanced  mixture  of  ,gri. sses  and  winter  and  suminer  legumes.  Soils 
on  most  of  the  areas  converted  to  penture  generally'  Ic.ck  the  proper  ^mounts 
of  nitrogen  :nd  phosphorus.  Proper  mixtures  of  grasses  and  legumes  cannot 
be  established  on  such  areas  vdthout  the  applica.tion  of  barnyard  manure 
or  commercial  fertilizer  to  supply  the  Ic. eking  nitrogen  and  phosphorus. 

Some  interesting  observ>,,tions  citing  the  value  of  fortilization  of 
p;ntures  are  contained  in  the  booklet,  ’’Green  Acres"  issued  by  the  National 
Fertilizer  Association,  some  of  which  follovj-; 
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’’Ten  tests  with  dairy  fanners  in  Louisiana  for  two  years  averaged 
35*9  percent  more  milk  and  37»i4  percent  greater  returns  for  fertilized 
pastures  than  for  unfertilized  halves  of  the  same  pastures. 

Depleted  pasture  soil  at  Hope,  Arkansas,  that  produced  only  I50 
pounds  of  beef  per  acre  has  been  improved  by  a Bermuda  grass  and  legimie 
seeding,  fertilizer  treatment  and  good  management  for  six  years  until  it 
now  produces  589  pounds  of  beef  per  acre. 

Fertilized  pastures  at  Har:;mond,  Loiiisiana,  produced  only  59.4.  percent 
more  feed  per  acre,  but  contained  80.9  percent  more  phosphorus  than  the 
same  kind  of  unfertilized  grass.  Fertilized  lespedeza  at  the  station  pro- 
tv/o  to  three  times  as  much  hay  containing  three  to  five  times  as  much 
phosphorus  as  untreated  lespedeza. 

In  Alabama  experiments  have  shown  that  the  production  of  pastures 
can  be  more  then  doubled  by  the  use  of  ILme  and  fertilizer  with  a profit 
#3 *50  per  acre  on  the  fertilizer  applied,  Ovof  2,000  pasture  demon- 
strations have  been  started  in  that' state  during  the  last  two  years. 

In  a Virginia  experiment  76  pounds  of  beef  were  produced  per  acre 
without  fertilizers  or  lime  and  I6I  pounds  per  acre  were  produced  with 
a nitrogen- superphosphate-lime  treatment. 

An  experiment  in  Kentucky  has  shown  that  the  production  of  beef 
per  acre  can  be  trebled  by  the  use  of  superphosphate  alone,  and  the  cost 
reduced  one-third.  The  unfertilized  land  produced  only  46  pounds  of  beef 
per  £.cre  at  a cost  of  9*6  cents  per  pound  while  the  fertilized  land  pro- 
duced 152  pounds  of  beef  per  acre  et  a cost  of  3.I  cents  per  pound. 

Seven  years’  results  at  the  Georgia  Coastal  Plains  Experiment 
Station,  show  that  unfertilized  carpet  grass  pasture  produced  only  65 
pounds  of  beef  per  acre,  vfhile  carpet  grass  and  legume  pasture  fertilized 
with  600  pounds  of  complete  fertilizer  produced  291  pounds  of  beef  per 
acre.  The  cost  of  producing  this  extra  226  pounds  of  beef  vms  only 
4.5  cents  per  po'ond,  at  present  fertilizer  costs.” 

Inasmuch  as  well  developed  and  maintained  pastures  produce  the 
cheapest  feed  that  can  be  provided  for  livestock,  and  afford  erosion 
control  and  profitable  utilization  of  land,  every  effort  should  bo  made 
to  insure  the  continuation  of  pasture  development  work  on  a basis  v/hich 
will  yield  the  farmer  a profit  on  his  investment  and  which  will  protect 
and  keep  the  land  in  the  use  for  wiiich  it  is  best  suitvod. 
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NEW  FILM  STRIPS,  MOTION  PICTURES  i.VAILABLE 
FROM  REGIONiJL  FILM  LIBR..RY 


By  Elvin  W.  Jenkins 
Photographer 


Film  Strips 

Three  new  film  strips,  "Wildlife  Management  Through  Soil  Conservation 
in  the  Northeast,"  "Farm  Woods,  A Safe  Crop  for  Steep  Land,"  and  "Corn  Belt 
Farmers  Fight  Erosion,"  have  been  added  to  the  regional  film  library  and 
are  available  to  field  work  units  on  a long  time  loan  basis.  Similarity 
of  practices  depicted  with  those  used  in  this  region  make  them  adaptable. 

The  addition  of  these  three  film  strips  increases  to  18  the  number  of  strips 
available  for  loan  from  the  regional  library. 

Requests  for  film  strips  should  be  addressed  to  the  Chief,  Regional 
Division  of  Information,  Fort  Worth,  All  requests  should  list  the  serial 
numbers  of  film  strips  desired  as  well  as  the  titles.  Requests  for  film 
strips  in  reasonable  quantities  normally  can  be  filled  within  three  days. 

If  as  many  as  ten  prints  of  any  ono  film  strip  are  desired,  the  Regional 
Division  of  Information  will  prepare  a requisition,  based  on  the  written 
request,  and  return  it  for  signature  to  the  requesting  unit.  Delivery  of 
requisitioned  film  strips  normally  will  require  from  50  'to  U3  days. 


The  titles  and  numbers  of  film  strips  available  from  the  regional 
film  library  follow; 


Title  No, 
"Lime  In  Soil  Conservation"  . , . 179 
"stop  Gullies — Save  Your  Farm". 


"strip  Cropping"  I(,59 

"Control  of  Water  Erosion  In  The 
Central  Great  Plains"  455 


"Soil  Erosion  and  Its  Control 
In  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  I46J/ 

"Gully  Prevention  and 
Control"  504 

"Soil  snd  Water  Conservation  in 
Arkansas"  , . 524 


Title  No, 

"Soil  EJ'osion,  A National 
iVienace"  244 

"Contour  Furrows"  43® 

"Farming  practices  That  Conserve 
Soil  and  Water"  442 

"Soil  Erosion  and  Its  Control  in 
Ark,,  La.,  and  Texas"  45® 

"Soil  Erosion  in  the  United 
States"  467 

"Soil  Erosion — Whose  Problem?"  . 523 

"Soil  Conservation  Benefits 
Wildlife"  558 
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Title  No. 

''j;;.stablisiiinent  t-ind  Mt*inten«uioe 
of  Grc-ssod  Wt^temc.ys**  ........  559 

”Fum  V^oods,  A Safe  Crop  for 
Steep  Land” 570 


Title  >No. 

"Wildlife  ilCsiaafeemont  Through.  Soil 
Conservation  in  tho  Northeast” , . 5^2 

"Com.  Bolt  Fanners  Fight  Erosion”  572 


Motion  Pictures 


Seven  sound  motion  pictures j l6  m.m,  arc  in  the  Regional  Film 
Library  and  am’~avuilable  for  short  loan  periods  to  field  units,  other 
than  CCC  camps.  Camps  may  secure  f'ilm  through  Army  officials. 

The  pictures  available  are;  "Muddy  Waters,”  "Rain  on  the  Plains,” 
"Grasslaiad, ” of  Forestry,”  "Forest  Fires  or  Goane?”  "The  Life  of 

Plcjits,”  and  "The  River.” 

All  of  thjS'3  are  in  sound  stock  only  and  cannot  be  used  in  silent 
projectors. 

Requests  should  be  addressed  to  the  Chief,  Regional  Division  of 
Information,  Fort  Worth. 

There  e.re  two  l6  m.m.  sound  motion  picture  projectors  assigned 
to  the  Regional  Office  whidi  are  available  for  short  loan  periods  to 
regional  field  units.  At  the  present  time-  there  is  a hoavj'-  demand  for 
use  of  motion  picture  equipment,  a situation  vdiich  makes  it  advisablo 
for  units  requesting  film  or  equipment  to  list  first  and  second  choices 
when  ordering  film,  to  make  requests  several  weeks  in  advance  of  date  it 
is  needed  and  to  list  alternf-te  dates  for  use  of  equipment. 

CCC  camps  desiring  use  of  motion  pictures  should  route  requests  to 
the  Amy  Corps  Area  having  supervision  over  the  camp.  Requests  for  film 
for  use  in  a CCC  camp  should  not  be  directed  to  the  Service  inasmuch  as 
most  camps  in  tho  region  already  have  motion  picture  equipment  and  can 
obtain  films  dealing  i/vith  soil  and  water  conservation  and  other  agricultur- 
al topics  from  the  Army’s  CCC  libraries. 
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Mjii.iOkL.iDA  SIGiiiiD  iVITH  TWO  lKKAM&lS  DISTRICTS 


The  supervisor’s  of  Moorofiold  Soil  Conservc..tion  District  curd  of 
King’s  kivor-Long  Cre-sk  Soil  Conservation  District  of  Arkansas  entered 
into  memoranda  of  understanding  vrith  the  United  States  Deptvrtment  of 
^agriculture  in  February,  The  execution  of  these  memorcnda  increased  to 
lb  tho  nuiaber  of  operating  soil  conservation  districts  in  Arkansas, 

Moorafiold  District,  with  supervisors’  headquarters  at  Batesville, 
covers  5^0,000  acres  in  parts  of  Independence,  Lawrence  rnd  Sharp  Counties. 
King’s  River-Long  Crook  District,  which  has  headquarters  at  Green  Forest, 
comprises  '^’^0,000  acres  in  parts  of  Boone  and  Carroll  Counties. 

As  of  January  Jl,  the  I4  operating  soil  conservation  districts  in 
Arkansas  ht.d  entered  into  agreements  -with  5>39l)-  farmvjrs  who  control 
475^103  acres.  In  addition,  I5I;  farm  plans,  covering  17,851  acres,  had 
been  completed  and  presented  to  tho  fum  operators  for  signature.  At  the 
close  of  January,  166  farm  plans  ropresonting  25,5^^  acres,  v/ero  being 
prepared, 

Glenn  E.  Riddell,  sto-te  coordinator  for  the  Soil  Conservc.tion  Service 
in  Arkansas,  reported  that  I4  Arkansas  districts  had  received  6,251  appli- 
cations from  farmers  for  assistance  in  establishing  soil  end  water  con- 
servation and  good  land  use  practices. 

Conservation  surveys  tit  d been  completed'  on  2,659,263  acres  in  the 
ArkLxnsas  districts. 

Tho  stc^to  coordinator  reported  th;^t  'JO  educational,  meetings,  which 
drew  an  a.ttendcnco  of  2,520  persons,  were  conducted  in  the  districts  during 
January,  In  c.ddition,  seven  meetings  were  held  with  groups  of  farmers  to 
discuss  planning  and  progr..a!T.  execution, 
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Nation  district  progress 


A total  of  161+  Soil  Conservation  districts,  in  25  states,  had 
entered  into  memoranda  of  understanding  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  I'ebruary  1,  according  to  a report  made  by  J.  Phil  Campbell, 
assistant  chief  of  tho  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  charge  of  Cooperative 
Relations  and  Inf ormo.tion. 

At  that  time,  221  districts  covering  I25, 38I(-, 7^7  acres  had  been 
organized  by  li-ndowners  in  33  states. 
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COKSERVATIOW  AND  CURRENT  PERIODICALS 


Prep-::.red  Ly  Virginia  Burke, 
Regional  Librarian 


Persons  who  wish  a better  understanding  of  the  part  libraries  can 
play  iii  conservation  work  will  find  interesting  tho  article  entitled 
''Libr.c«ries  &.nd  Conservation"  in  the  February  issue  of  the  American  Library 
A-Ssociation  Bulletin. 


H.  Af.  Bell,  Range  Examiner,  hc.s  an  article  in  the  February  number 
of  The  Cattlemen  under  the  title  "Profits  from  Range  Management." 

"Locked  the  Door  in  Tii.ie"  is  an  article  by  Charles  G.  Webb, 
assistant  information  specialist,  in  the  March  issue  of  the  Progressive 
Farmor, 


The  foregoing  publications  are  on  file  in  the  Regional  Library, 

The  Regional  Librarian  wishes  to  keep  an  up-to-date  record  of  all 
articles  published  which  have  been  written  by  regional  oi’fice  and  field 
personnel.  Personnel  are  requested  to  notify  the  library  of  the  publi- 
cation of  may  article. 


U.s.  DEPAKTlviENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  ' PENiiiTY  FOR  PRIVaTE  USE  TO  AVOID 

SOIL  COlJSERVi-TIOK  SERVICE  PAYivCEKT  OF  POSTAGE  #500 

OFFICE  OF  THE  REGlONiX  CONSERVATOR 
REGION  4 

Neil  P.  Anderson  Building 
Fort  Worth,  Tex£.s 


Miss  Mildred  C.  Benton 
Soil  Conservation  Service 
Viasliington , D.  C. 


